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Normal individuals differ considerably in their rates of cognitive, affective, neuroendocrine, skeletal, and genital development. Interrelationships among these and implications for health of variations in developmental rates should be elucidated. Research on the cognitive development of young adolescents and its relation to other behaviors is directly relevant to alcoholism. For example, adolescents under 15 are relatively poor at using symbols, making valid generalizations, and objectively processing information (Karplus et al, 1975; Hurd, 1978). Surveys indicate that they systematically overestimate the prevalence of certain behaviors in peers. Thus, one study found that, when the actual rate of smoking in a school was 15 percent, most students estimated the rate to be over 80 percent (Fishbein, 1977). Consistent overgeneralization may help explain the powerful impact of peer and media influences on young adolescents. Even when more abstract levels of cognitive functioning develop, there is a strong tendency for reversion to concrete information processing at times of stress and anxiety.
Research also is needed on the apparent egocentrism of adolescence. This cognitive stance has been reported to reach a peak in early adolescence (Elkind, 1967). Egocentrism appears to underlie a "here and now" time perspective in which long-term consequences and future happenings have little impact. It may also explain ideas of invulnerability that allow young adolescents to persuade themselves that they can safely take a known risk. When this immediate time perspective and sense of invulnerability are coupled with failure to understand laws of probability and to make accurate estimates, young adolescents may be especially likely to engage in unprotected sexual encounters, to use drugs, and to use alcohol with a false sense of confidence. It may be that teenagers convince themselves that "it won't happen to me"; that adverse consequences will occur much later, so "no need to worry now"; and that reversibility is possible, therefore, "I can stop whenever I want to." This is an important area for study. In addition, research on exploratory behaviors and factors that help make those behaviors permanent in some young people but not in others may be crucial for developing effective prevention programs.
Because of its importance to their behavior, it is particularly vital for young adolescents to learn to resist peer pressure. Research should continue on ways to teach young people how to resist peer pressure under a variety of conditions and on positive uses of peer pressure. Social support networks are tremendously important, and much work is needed on ways to strengthen and restructure such networks. Adding to the difficulties in preventing alcohol abuse and other destructive behavior is the increase in the effective length of adolescence. Physical maturation now occurs earlier than it did aheories of Learning 4 New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, 1975.
